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hollow, tlie chin somewhat deep and slightly projecting, the
nose irregularly aquiline, his hair inclined to auburn. Withal
his countenance was attractive, and had a certain manly beauty.
The lips were curved together in a line, expressing delicate
and honest sensibility; a silent enthusiasm, impetuosity not
unchecked by melancholy, gleamed in his softly kindled eyes
and pale cheeks, and the brow was high and thoughtful. To
judge from his portraits, Schiller's face expressed well the
features of his mind : it is mildness tempering strength; fiery
ardor shining through the clouds of suffering and disappoint-
ment, deep but patiently endured. Pale was its proper tint;
the cheeks and temples were best hollow. There are few
faces that affect us more than Schiller's; it is at once meek,
tender, unpretending, and heroic.

In his dress and manner, as in all things, he was plain and
unaffected. Among strangers, something shy and retiring
might occasionally be observed in him: in his own family, or
among his select friends, he was kind-hearted, free, and gay
as a little child. In public, his external appearance had noth-
ing in it to strike or attract. Of an unpresuming aspect, wear-
ing plain apparel, his looks as he walked were constantly bent
on the ground; so that frequently, as we are told, " he failed
to notice the salutation of a passing acquaintance; but if he
heard it, he would catch hastily at his hat, and give his cordial
e Guten Tag.9 " Modesty, simplicity, a total want of all parade
or affectation were conspicuous in him. These are the usual
concomitants of true greatness, and serve to mitigate its splen-
dor. Common things he did as a common man. His conduct
in such matters was uncalculated, spontaneous; and therefore
natural and pleasing.

Concerning his mental character, the greater part of what
we had to say has been already said, in speaking of his works.
The most cursory perusal of these will satisfy us that he had
a mind of the highest order; grand by nature, and cultivated
by the assiduous study of a lifetime. It is not the predomi-
nating force of any one faculty that impresses us in Schiller;
but the general force of ail. Every page of his writings bears
the stamp of internal vigor; new truths, new aspects of known